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extensive country, favoured by nature, protected from internal commotion and foreign assault, and requiring only moderation in the demands of Government upon its resources to render it rich and flourishing. Compared with the attainment of these great ends, of how little value appears every sacrifice which can be made for them?"19
In 1818, the Board of Revenue repeated its views on the desirability of a permanent village settlement in a minute which R. C. Dutt calls "one of the most exhaustive and memorable minutes ever written in India" and from which we make the following extracts:
"The ancient Zemindars and Polygars were, in fact, the nobility of the country, and though the origin of some of their tenures would not bear too minute a scrutiny, they were connected with the people by ties which it was more politic, more liberal, and more just to strengthen than to dissolve. Had our power in the Circars been as strong on the acquisition of these provinces as it subsequently became at the period of the transfer of the Ceded Districts, the ancient Zemindars, like the Polygars of the latter country, might perhaps have been removed from their lands and reduced to the situation of mere pensioners on our bounty; but when the attachment of the people to their native chieftains and the local situation of many Zemindaris are considered, it may be greatly doubted whether such a policy would not have been as unwise as it would have been ungenerous.
"In the Northern Division of Arcot, all these superiorities (special rights of Mirasdars or hereditary peasant proprietors) were also resumed and incorporated with the public revenue. In short, the survey assessment was raised so high as to absorb in the Government revenue any little rent remaining to the landholders. No intermediate person was acknowledged between the State and the actual cultivator. . . .
"The Ryotwari settlement, in fact, was made annually* frequently by the Tehsildars and Sheristadars (subordinate low-paid officers), and was not'in general concluded until after the crop had been raised; the system then was to make as high a settlement as it was practicable to realise. If the crop was good,, the demand was raised as high within the survey rates as the means of the Ryots would admit; if the crop was bad, the last farthing was notwithstanding demanded, and no remission was. allowed unless the Ryot was totally unable to pay the rent. On this point the most severe scrutiny was instituted, for not only was the whole of the Collector's detailed establishment of servants, employed in an investigation of his means, but each of his.
^Letter dated 12th August, 1814